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Jesse Kimball — Pioneer 

By George William Beattie and Helen Pruitt Beattie 

THE KIMBALL FAMILY 

According to the Morrison and Sharpies History of the 
Kimball Family, 1 the first Kimballs to come to America sailed 
from Ipswich, England, in the ship "Elizabeth" April 10, 1634. 
Their home in England had been in Rattlesden, Suffold county, 
where they belonged to a middle class and not very numerous 
family. The name there was spelled in various ways such 
as Kemball, Kemble, Kimbal, Kimbel or even Kymbold. The 
claim is made that the last mentioned form was the original 
one. 

There were two men from this family on the "Elizabeth" — 
Henry Kemball and Richard Kimball. They may or may not 
have been brothers. There is nothing to suggest that they 
were related in any way beyond the similarity of their names 
and the fact that they came to America on the same vessel. 
Henry Kemball has but few descendants, but Richard has 
many. Most of the Kimballs in America are in his line. He 
had eleven children and they all married and left issue but 
one, and even that one may have married, although no record 
to such effect has ever been found. 

Richard was a wheelwright, and settled first in Water- 
town, Massachusetts, moving later to Ipswich, where he spent 
the remainder of his life, dying June 22, 1675. He was promi- 
nent and respected in Ipswich. Indeed, he moved there at 
the invitation of the people of the community, who were in 
need of a competent man to act as wheelwright. The town 
granted him a house lot, forty acres of land and liberty to 
"pasture two cows free." 

The Kimball family has always been distinguished for 
general shrewdness and practical ability rather than for pure^ 
ly intellectual leadership. Few of the name have ever been 
noted politically, professionally or in letters. Kimbals have 
figured largely as capable and reliable men and women in the 

1 Leonard A. Morrison and Stephen P. Sharpies History of the Kimball 
Family. 
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common walks of life; and, beginning with Richard and his 
sons, have frequently been placed in positions of trust in the 
town and church governments of the places in which they 
lived. They have always been strongly represented in busi- 
ness, and there they are uniformly successful. Until recently, 
not many of them were rich, although generally they were in 
comfortable circumstances. Now many of the name are 
wealthy. 

Although clearly a peace-loving people, the Kimballs have 
always shown themselves to be public-spirited and patriotic, 
and willing to fight when necessary. The name Kimball is 
found often in the Revolutionary war rolls; and in the War 
of 1812 and in the Civil war, Kimballs again played their part. 
In the latter war, some of the name gained prominence. 

Several of the Kemballs in England have distinguished 
themselves in military service. General Sir Arnold Burrowes 
Kemball, for long services in the east, was made Knight Com- 
mander of the Star of India in 1860, and Knight Commander 
of the Order of the Bath in 1878. 

Ancestry of Jesse Kimball 

While working on the life history of Jesse Kimball, pioneer 
settler in New York, Kentucky and Indiana, it has been 
brought strongly to mind that a man rarely goes through life 
without leaving a trail by which he may be traced. Often- 
times the trail is obscure and all but lost, but it exists, never- 
theless. Old letters, deeds to property, wills, mortgages, rec- 
ords of lawsuits, and all such papers — to say nothing of family 
bibles and family traditions aid the persistent searcher, fre- 
quently in a surprising manner. 

In the case of Jesse Kimball the lack of authoritative in- 
formation concerning his life activities constituted a great 
handicap at the outset. Two very important sources of in- 
formation, however, became available early in the search — 
his family bible 2 and his pension application. In each of 
these he stated that he was born on March 19, 1760, in Pres- 
ton, Connecticut. Unfortunately, no mention of his birth can 
be found in the Preston town records. 

2 Jesse Kimball's bible is now owned by Miss Myrtle Knowles of Petersburg, 
Ind., who kindly sent the writers a copy of the family record it contains. 
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Only recently, some old letters in the possession of a 
member of the Kimball family, furnished long sought informa- 
tion concerning the parents of Jesse Kimball. The letters, 
written during the years 1883-1888, for the express purpose of 
supplying genealogical data, were from the son of Jesse's 
brother, Isaac; 3 and they make it clear that Jesse's father 

3 The Isaac Kimball letters in possession of Maj. George W. Kimball, Mt. 
Vernon, Posey county, Ind. 

Cincinnati, May 23, 1883. 
Mr. Samuel Morrison : 

My Parents to the best of my knowledge were natives of Conn. — my mother 
raised in Hartford where my father & mother were married. 

They went west to New York by way of Long Island Sound, passing Hell 
gate (as it was then called) and settled in the interior of the state on the 
Catskills. 

My father was too young to be in the Revolutionary war, but his two older 
brothers & his father were. At the close of the war one of them received a por- 
tion of land in Henderson Co. Kentucky — moved to it & that brought my father 
out to the new country. We came out in the year 1810 landed at Lawrence- 
burgh, where we stayed for 7 years. 

I cannot tell the year, but it was after the earthquakes (the earthquakes 
were in 1811-12) that shook from New Madrid to Cin'ti, that my mother fell 
from a loft and lighting back formost on a churn, the dasher handle entered near 
the spine past entirely through her body. I was in the room at the time and 
saw my older Brother Charles pull the dasher out of her body. Strange as it 
may seem she got well & lived 20 years after. I am now in my 82nd year & 
have but one brother living. My oldest brother died 64 years ago & left but one 
son, Charles Jackson Kimball living in Green Castle 41 miles beyond Indianapolis. 

Yours, Isaac Kimball. 

Charles J. Kimball, Greencastle, Ind., Fb. 12th, 1886. 

Dear Nephew — 84 years ago I first peeped out from the top of Catskill moun- 
tain on this beautiful world covered 4 ft. deep with snow. We moved to Onterio 
Co. when I was three years old, & from there to Indiana when I was 8 years old 
<& to the lower part of that state when I was 15 years old. After staying there 
two years, when 17 years old I started on foot for Cincinnati, which I made in 
one week, waiding some & swimming some streams ; no railroads then. I Have 
ever been glad of this movement. I had at that time but little or no knowledge 
of the christian religion but I had a desire to get into better associations than I 
found at Cynthianna, (Indiana). 

Isaac Kimball. 

Charles J. Kimball^ Greencastle, Ind.: Cin'ti. Feb. 14th, 1888. 

My dear nephew — You wish me to write what I know about our ancestry. 
Well, my grand father John Kimball was the great, great, great grandson of 
Adam, the first, the intermediates I do not recollect, because I never collected 
them. My Grandfather married a woman by the name of Sandos, or Sandors, — 
She was some 3 years older than he & died about that long before him, which 
events both occured at your grandfather Jesse's, (where also your own father 
was buried). My father was the youngest of 3 sons, & my Aunt Mary the 
youngest of 13 sisters, 16 in all, the boys names were Samuel, Jesse & Isaac, 
the girls names were Thankful, Prudence, Olive, Mary and the rest of their 
names I do not know. My mother's name was Sarah Warner. I have no knowl- 
edge of my mother's relations but I see a good many of that name from the 
eastern states where she was born. My grandfather and his 2 older sons served 
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was named John Kimball. This information, accompanied as 
it was by the names of Jesse's brothers and some of his sis- 
ters, made it possible to establish the connection between his 
family and the other branches of the Kimball family in New 
England. 

Upon following in the Kimball history the line through 
which Jesse seems to have descended, we find that among the 
sons of the immigrant Richard (1), was one named John (2). 
He was born in Rattlesden, England, in 1631, and came to 
America with his parents. He spent his life in Ipswich, Mas- 
sachusetts, and died there May 6, 1698. B|y trade he was a 
wheelwright, as his father, Richard, had been, but by occupa- 
tion he seems to have been an extensive farmer also. He 
frequently bought and sold land, and there are a large num- 
ber of deeds on record at Salem, Massachusetts, bearing his 
name. He married Mary Bradstreet, whose parents had come 
over in the ship "Elizabeth" when the Kimballs came. He 
had thirteen cheldren. His ninth child was named John (3). 

This John (3) was born March 16, 1668, in Ipswich. He 
became a wheelwright and a farmer, and married Sarah Good- 
hue. He bought two hundred acres of land in Preston, Con- 
necticut, and moved there in 1727. He had nine children. 
Of these Isaac (4) was the sixth. 

Isaac (4) was born April 19, 1705. He married Prudence 
Parke and lived much of his life in Preston, where he received 
from his father, John Kimball (3), October 11, 1736, on ac- 
count of "love and good will," eighty acres of land in that 
town. Isaac (4) made his will March 20, 1744, and left half 
his property to his wife, Prudence, and the other half to his 
sons, John (5), Isaac (5) and Jesse (5), they to have the 
whole on the death of his wife. The Jesse (5) here mentioned 
was Captain Jesse of Canaan, Connecticut, whose Revolution- 
ary war service and subsequent career is known. John (5) 4 
is assumed to be the father of Jesse (6), who is the subject 
of this sketch. 

in the Revolutionary war, my own father being too young. Your grandfather's 
bounty land fell to him in Henderson Co. Kentucky & that is what brought so 
many of the Kimball family out to the western country. A man by the name 
of Morrisson wrote to me from Indianapolis to send to him an account of my 
mother's accident & recovery — the letter misscared & was sent back to me, & I 
can do no better than to enclose it to you. * * * 

Isaac Kimball. 
4 From Vital Records, Preston, Connecticut, Vol. I, Page 91. 
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The Indiana Branch of the Kimball Family 

John (5) was born December 12, 1731. He married Ru- 
hama Sanders, of Lyme, Connecticut, September 21, 1752, 
and had a family consisting of three sons and, it is said, thir- 
teen daughters. The sons were Samuel (6), Jesse (6) and 
Isaac (6). Of the daughters, Thankful (6), Prudence (6), 
Olive (6), Azuba (6), Silvia (6), Amy (6), Margaret (6), 
and Mary (6) are known by name. Jesse (6) seems to have 
been the second son. We know that Isaac (6) was the young- 
est, and it is probable that Samuel (6) was the oldest. 

John Kimball (5) was a soldier in the Revolution. His 
son, Samuel (6), also saw Revolutionary service, in the Con- 
necticut line. The war records of the various Samuel Kim- 
balls who served in Connecticut organizations have been care- 
fully studied but none of them can be identified positively as 
applying to Jesse's brother. It is possible that the rolls 
containing the name of this particular Samuel were among 
the many that suffered destruction during and after the Revo- 
lution. Nothing is known to us of Samuel's later career. 

Isaac (6), 5 the younger brother, was not old enough to 
enter the Revolution. He married Sarah Warner, in Hart- 

5 Posey County, Indiana, Probate Court Records. 
Book 1815-1827, P. 121. 
Springfield (old county seat of Posey), May 11, 1818. 

Isaac Kimball filed his bond for $500 with Lewis Williams & Saml C. Hirons 
his security for the faithful discharge of his duties as Admr. on the Estate of 
Jesse Kimball Jr. deceased which bond was approved and at the same time filed 
his inventory of apprasement amounting to $576.39%. Also the sale bill 
amounting to $529.93. 
Probate Order Book I, 136. 

On motion ordered that Jesse Kimball be appointed Guardeen for John Kimbal 
and Charles J. Kimbal sones of Jesse W. Kimball Deceased John aged about 6 
year and Charles J. about Three years. 
Probate Order Book C & D 1828-1834. May 21, 1832. 

Charles J. Kimball, sixteen years old on the 7th day of Aug. 1831, minor 
and son of Jesse W. Kimball late of Posey Co. Deed appeared in open court 
and chose Jesse Kimball for his Guardian. Bond fixed $600. David Knight and 
Elisha Kimball securities appointed and sworn. 
Page 281. February 12, 1833. 
Isaac Kimball, Admr. 

vs. 
Jesse Kimball, Guard. 

Whereas at the August Term 1832 this cause came on for trial, and upon 
inspection etc. — it was ordered that said Isaac Kimball Admr. be allowed & 
credited by said Jesse Kimball with the sum of $92.90 as paid on Jan. 22, 1819, 
and that said Isaac Kimball recover of said Jesse Kimball his costs by him 
expended and said decree having been neglected to be signed, etc. or minuted 
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ford, and moved to New York State, living first in the Catskills 
and later in Ontario county in the Western part of the state. 
He then moved to Indiana, settling at Lawrenceburg, and 
living there from 1810-1817. From Lawrenceburg he went to 
Posey county ; and, so far as is known, he spent the remainder 
of his life there. He was appointed administrator of the 
estate of his son, Jesse W. Kimball (7), and the records of 
the Posey county courts mention him in this capacity as early 
as May 11, 1818, and as late as February 12, 1833. His career 
in Southern Indiana has never been fully worked out. He had 
four sons, Jesse W (7), Charles (7), James (7), and Isaac 
(7). Of these, the first named married his cousin, Sarah 
Kimball (7), daughter of his uncle Jesse (6). 

Revolutionary War Service of Jesse Kimball 

In his pension application, which is dated August 20, 1847, 
Jesse mentions his brother, Samuel, in connection with his 
own Revolutionary service. The following is a quotation from 
the application: 

I was a substitute for Samuel Kimball, who enlisted in the State of 
Connecticut in the Service of the United States in the Revolutionary 
War, for the term, I think, of three years or somewhere about that time. 
And about three months before his time was out, he was taken with the 
measles and came home and I went and served in his place. My cap- 
tain's name was Captain Chapley and I do not recollect my lieutenant's 
name, and I can recollect no other officers. We were stationed during the 
whole time till I was discharged in the garrison of New London in the 
State of Connecticut. I cannot recollect the time I served or the date of 
my discharge, but I think the time of my service was about three months 
or not less than three. If I remember right, I was discharged when my 
brother's time was out. I received my discharge from Captain Chap- 
ley in the New London garrison, Connecticut. My discharge and all 

down on the records of this court it is ordered that said decree be entered 

now, etc. 

From family Bible of Jesse Kimball. 

Grandchildren 

John Kimball was borned Feb. 25 — 1813 

Charles J. Kimball was borned Aug. 8 — 1815 

e From Vincennes Marriage Records, 1807-1832. 

This is to certify that I, James Martin, joined together as husband and 
wife on the 25th of November, 1811, Jesse Kimball and Sally Kimball, being 
published as the Law directs. 

James Martin 
Rec'd Aug. 23rd, 1812. 
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the papers were burned in the State of New York where I lived on a 
place called Bomen's Creek where I had my house burned down. I lived 
in Connecticut sixteen or eighteen years. I then moved to New York to 
the place called Bomen's Creek. 

In an amendment to his pension declaration, Jesse stated : 

That by reason of old age and consequent loss of memory, he can 
not recollect the precise time he served; but to the best of his knowledge, 
it was three months. And he recollects that he got his discharge maybe 
one months or shortly before the town of New London was burned, but 
he cannot recollect the day and dates. 

His uncertainty concerning dates is only too evident. His 
statements regarding time are seldom more than approxima- 
tions. It must be borne in mind, though, that when he made 
his pension declaration, he was about eighty-seven years of 
age, and the loss of memory of which he complains, w r as en- 
tirely natural. 

There are valid reasons for questioning the correctness of 
the date of his own birth. For instance, he states in his 
declaration that he lived in Connecticut sixteen or eighteen 
years before going to New York. If his Revolutionary service 
terminated, as he says, shortly before the burning of new 
London — which occurred in September, 1781 — he would then 
have been past twenty-one years of age, providing he was 
born in 1760, as he says. Furthermore, among the children 
of John Kimball named in the records of the town of Preston, 7 
is a daughter, Sylvia, who was born November 15, 1759 ; and 
it is clear that if she is Jesse's sister, either her birthday or 
Jesse's is incorrectly stated. Town records are generally 
accepted as final authority in such cases, while an error re- 
garding the date of his birth might easily have found lodg- 
ment in Jesse's mind. He may have been born later than 
1760, and there is ground for suspecting that such was the 
fact. Family tradition has it that his Revolutionary war 
service was rendered when he was a mere boy, and this accords 
with his statement limiting his residence in Connecticut to 
sixteen or eighteen years. The record of his own birth in 
his bible could easily be the least reliable entry in it, since it 
would be dependent upon hearsay and not upon his own 
knowledge. 

T See note 4. 
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The Captain Chapley referred to in his declaration was 
undoubtedly Captain Adam Shapley, who was in command of 
a company at New London from July 3, 1776 8 until September 
6, 1781,° when he was mortally wounded at Fort Griswold at 
the time the town was raided and burned by Benedict Arnold 
and his men. The "Bomen's Creek" mentioned was Bowman's 
creek, the name then given to the present Canajoharie, Mont- 
gomery county, New York, and the adjacent territory. 

On the New York Frontier 

From his statement that he lived sixteen or eighteen years 
in Connecticut and then moved to Bowman's creek, it may be 
assumed that Jesse left Connecticut very soon after his dis- 
charge from the Revolutionary service. This assumption is 
sustained by the fact that before the Revolution ended, he 
enrolled in the militia of the portion of Albany county, New 
York, now constituting Columbia county. 10 Enrollment in 
the state militia of all able-bodied men between certain ages 
was required by the New York law of that day. The evidence 
of Jesse's enrollment was in a document in the office of the 
state comptroller of New York, made out a short time before 
the close of the Revolutionary war. The exact date of the 
enrollment cannot now be determined, since the document was 
among those that were partially destroyed by fire in the 
New York state capitol in 1911. 

It would interest us to know the cause of the fire that 
destroyed Jesse's home on Bowman's creek, just as it would 
interest us to know the reason for his enlisting in the militia 
of Albany county instead of in his own county of Tryon, as 
Montgomery county was called in Revolutionary times. Tyron 
county — renamed Montgomery county, owing to the unpopu- 
larity of the British governor, Tryon — was the center of fierce 
border warfare in the later years of the Revolution. There 
the Indians of the Six Nations, led by the famous Mohawk 
Indian chieftain, Brant, and the British soldiers and Tories 
under Johnson and the Butlers, devastated the country, burn- 
ing houses and crops and driving away the settlers. Canajo- 

8 Colonial Records of Connecticut, 1775-76, Vol. XV. 463. 

8 Caulkin's History of New London, 561. 

10 James A. Roberts, New York, in the Revolution as Colony and State 238. 
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harie and the Mohawk valley were ravaged in 1780. By the 
end of 1781, the incomplete records available show that in 
Tryon county alone, 700 buildings had been burned and 354 
families had been driven from their homes. Such warfare 
continued in New York for a year and a half after Cornwallis' 
surrender, in 1781. 11 Jesse's home may have been destroyed 
in some raid, and he may have gone to Albany county for a 
temporary refuge. On the other hand, the fire may have been 
accidental ; and, since Albany county lay between Connecticut 
and Bowman's creek, Jesse may have tarried there when on 
his way originally from Connecticut, finding it expedient to 
enroll at that time. 

In connection with the Canajoharie (Bowman's creek) 
residence, we find Jesse Kimball mentioned in the 1st United 
States census of New York (taken in 1790) as a resident of 
Canajoharie, and head of a family containing one male over 
sixteen, one male under sixteen, and four females. 

There was a considerable migration from Connecticut to 
the valley of the Mohawk river after the Revolution, and there 
were other Kimballs living in Montgomery county in 1790 in 
or near Canajoharie. Among them were David Kimball and 
his brother, Nathan, 12 both of whom were born in Preston, 
Connecticut. They were second cousins of Jesse. The others 
were apparently not closely related to him. The fact that 
relatives were already on the New York frontier, would fur- 
nish a strong reason for a youth of Jesse's age going so far 
from home as he did to acquire a farm. 

In the real estate records of Montgomery county, we find 
that on April 21, 1789, Jesse Kimball acquired 97 acres of land 
in Canajoharie district for 270 pounds. On the same day he 
sold another piece containing 213 acres for 340 pounds. The 
deed transferring this last piece of property was acknowledged 
by him at Canajoharie on August 31, 1790. The records of 
Montgomery county do not show how or when he obtained it. 
It may be that the deed covering its acquisition was burned in 
the fire that destroyed his home on Bowman's creek, as in 
those days, deeds and other documents were often held in pri- 

11 Francis Whiting Halsey, Old New York Frontier, 312-313. 

12 U. S. Census 1790, New York; Morrison and Sharpies, History of the Kim- 
ball Family, 257-258. 
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vate houses for years before they were recorded. No such 
papers were recorded in Montgomery county prior to 1790. 
The deed to the land that Jesse purchased in 1789 was not 
recorded until 1809. Both pieces of his property lay on Bow- 
man's creek about six miles southwest of Canajoharie town, in 
the tract patented to John Lyne in 1736. 

Indian War Service 
We quote further from Jesse's pension declaration: 

I moved next (after leaving New York) to Henderson county, 
Kentucky. I think I lived in that state about ten years, though between 
that time and the time I was discharged by Captain Chapley, I enlisted 
in the Indian wars for the term of three years. I served my time out, 
and was discharged by Captain John H. Buel, at Cincinnati, Ohio. After 
that, I came down to Henderson intending to go on to New Orleans, but 
the captain of the boat on which I was got to be so afraid of the Indians 
that he sold out and left me without money, and I never got back to 
Connecticut only on a visit. I need only say that on my return home 
I had only to pay 25 cents. I could scarcely travel for persons making 
inquiry about the wars, so they never charged me from Henderson to 
Connecticut. I bought one watermelon for 25 cents; was all my journey 
cost me. And then I moved to this county (Gibson county, Indiana) 
where I have lived for the last, I think, thirty-eight years or near that, 
maybe more or less. 

A diligent search of the war department records relating 
to the Indian wars subsequent to the Revolution, fails to show 
any mention of Jesse Kimball. The adjutant general at Wash- 
ington states that he has no list of the soldiers in Captain 
[John H.] BueFs company of the 2nd regiment, the company 
in which Jesse would have been. The early records of the 
war department are, however very incomplete, since the 
United States war office, then located in Philadelphia, was 
burned November 8, 1800, with all its contents. Fortunately 
the time of Jesse's service can be established indirectly, as 
we shall see. 

Realizing, after General (Josiah) Harmar's defeat at the 
hands of the Indians in 1790, that a larger army was necessary 
for the service in the west, congress authorized the formation 
of the 2nd regiment of United States infantry, March 3, 1791, 
and Captain Buel was appointed to a command in the new 
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regiment within a month. 13 A letter written by the secretary 
of war August 11, 1791, states that Captain Buel was to march 
that day from New Brunswick, New Jersey — the place which 
had been his recruiting station — and that he was expected to 
reach Fort Pitt (Pittsburg) in a month or more. 14 On Sep- 
tember 18, 1791, Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair, governor of the 
Northwest territory and commander in chief of the military 
forces in the west after Harmar's defeat, wrote to the secre- 
tary of war from his headquarters at Fort Washington (Cin- 
cinnati) that he had heard of Captain BueFs arrival at Fort 
Pitt. 15 Captain Buel therefore made the march with his men 
within the time planned. 

On October 20, 1791, Maj. Ebenezer Denny, aid de camp 
to General St. Clair, wrote in his diary: 16 

an express this day from Fort Washington. Captain BueFs company of 
the 2nd Regiment had arrived there from the eastward. 

Since General St. Clair's men left Cincinnati on their ill- 
fated campaign against the Indians late in September, Captain 
BuePs company, in which Jesse was enrolled, missed accom- 
panying them by only a few days. 

On the 19th of November, 1791, after the failure of the 
St. Clair expedition, Major Denny embarked at Cincinnati for 
the east; and in his diary, speaking of the passengers on the 
boat, he remarked : 

Captain Buel, of the 2nd Regiment, who arrived at Fort Washing- 
ton some short time after the army had marched from there, and where 
he chose to remain, is now returning home. 

It is clear to us, as it may not have been to Major Denny, 
that Captain BueFs remaining at Cincinnati was not a matter 
of his own choice. That General St. Clair had planned to 
have Captain Buel and his company stay there for garrison 
duty during his (St. Clair's) absence may be inferred from 
the statement in his letter of September 18, to which we have 
already referred : 

I had the honor to advise you of the arrival of' General Butler and 
the last of the troops I had reason to expect for the campaign. 

^ Heit man's Historical Register and Dictionary of the Army, 260. 
14 Smith St. Clair Papers, II, 230. 
» St, Clair Papers, II, 240. 

16 Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, VII. "A Military Jour- 
nal kept by Major E. Denny." 1781 to 1795. 
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and from the letter he wrote from Fort Washington to the 
secretary of war on October 6, 1791 : 

In order to communicate with some degree of certainty with your 
office, I have directed Captain Buel, when he arrives, to send a sergeant 
and twelve men to a house that has been newly erected, half way between 
this place (Cincinnati) and Lexington, to each of which two men are 
to be sent off on every Monday morning to carry dispatches. * * * 
I am this moment setting out for the army which I hope to overtake to- 
morrow evening. 17 

We may feel considerable certainty that Jesse had a part 
in the bearing of these dispatches from Cincinnati to Lexing- 
ton, from which point they were forwarded to the seat of 
government at Philadelphia by way of Boone's wilderness 
trace. Fleet-footed and athletic as he is known to have been, 
we can picture him as an acceptable scout and messenger at 
this critical time. 

The return of Captain Buel to the east, mentioned by Ma- 
jor Denny, was evidently merely temporary since in 1792- 
93 Buel was in the 2nd Sub-Legion, 18 a part of the organiza- 
tion formed by General Anthony Wayne when he succeeded 
General St. Clair. Wayne conducted a successful campaign 
against the Indians, a campaign that terminated in 1794 in 
the battle of Fallen Timbers. In this conflict, the power of 
the Indians in the west w T as so broken that the peace that 
followed endured for sixteen years. Jesse Kimball must have 
been with Buel in this 2nd Sub-Legion. 

It has already been shown that Jesse was in Canajoharie 
as late as August 31, 1790 — the date when he personally 
acknowledged his deed to property. His family bible gives 
October 25, 1794, as the date of the birth of his first child 
after his marriage to Elizabeth Roelofson. It would seem 
proper, therefore, to assume that he came west with the 2nd 
infantry in 1791, and that his three years of service covered 
1791-92-93. He probably reached Henderson in Kentucky 
late in 1793 or early in 1794. 

There is a well-authenticated family tradition to the effect 
that Jesse contracted an unfortunate marriage before he came 
west, a marriage that terminated in a divorce and his de- 

" St. Clair Papers II, 245 
19 Heitman, I, 260. 
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parture from the scene of his troubles. 19 His entering the 
United States army for service in the Indian wars must have 
occurred at about that time. The tradition concerning the 
divorce finds support in the record of the family belonging to 
Jesse Kimball in Canajoharie, New York, in the census of 
1790. The four females and one boy were probably his wife 
and members of her family. The divorce, which its accom- 
panying grief and mortification, goes far toward explaining 
the somewhat surprising fact that a man of his character and 
standing, as indicated by his real estate transactions in New 
York and Kentucky and by his life in Indiana, would join 
such an organization as the 2nd regiment of the United States 
army was at the time of the Indian wars. The regiment is 
known to have been made up, at that period, of a very dis- 
reputable element of the community. The quality of many of 
the men is indicated by the following passage from Maj. 
Denny's "Military Journal/' dated Nov. 7, 1791 : 

The prediction [of defeat] by General Harmar before the army set 
out on the campaign was founded on his experience and particular 
knowledge of things. He saw with what material the bulk of the army 
was composed — men collected from the streets and prisons of the cities 
and hurried out into the enemies' country. 

19 From letter of Mrs. Amyet Burton Harris, granddaughter of Jesse Kimball, 
and daughter of Mahala Kimball. 

Caldwell, Idaho, August 1, 1918. 

I think Aunt Sarah's first husband's name was Jesse Kimball. They were 
first cousins. (He) lived a long distance away. He and (she) had never met 
until he came to visit his uncle and family. It was a case of love at first sight, 
and in course of time they were married and lived happily together on what was 
later the Levi Jones place, and still later the Lydia Knowles place. 

Aunt Sarah was the beauty, in her father's family. Her husband died and 
left her with the little boy Charles. Then she lived with her father and mother 
until in course of time she married Uncle Hullum. 

Yes, grandfather was a Revolutionary soldier. He and Mr. Wyatt and an- 
other man, I can't quite call his name, all living in the vicinity of Owensville, 
Princeton and Cynthiana, were shown great military honors at celebrations on 
the 4 th of July. 

Grandfather had two sisters who I think lived with him, also his parents, — > 
one Aunt Amy, the other Aunti Thankful. 

I remember when I was a child, a lawyer came out from Evansville and 
talked pension to grandfather, — talked of everything pertaining to it, and left. 
We never heard of it again. Grandpa never looked it up. He had plenty and 
was not grasping for more. 

Yes, there was an unhappy marriage, and consequently a divorce. I do not 
know who the first wife was, or what state they lived in when married, but 
think it was in the far east. 
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The entire United States army, at that time, consisted of 
the 1st and 2nd regiments of infantry and some militia, the 
latter mainly from Kentucky. The 1st regiment had been 
retained from Revolutionary service, and although containing 
fewer than 300 men, was a high grade organization, very 
different from the hurriedly formed 2nd regiment. 

The Kentucky Frontier and the Roelofson Family 

One of the problems connected with Jesse's life that long 
seemed insoluble was that of when and where he married 
Elizabeth Roelofson, the mother of the children named in his 
family bible. Recent discoveries have made it clear that the 
marriage occurred in Kentucky in the winter of 1793-94, soon 
after his arrival there. 

Family tradition pictures the wife as of Holland Dutch 
descent, fair, ruddy-cheeked, stout, industrious, and "no taller 
than the back of a splint-bottomed chair." The following 
account of her wedding journey, as repeated by one of her 
granddaughters, 20 shows her to have been level-headed and 
resolute, as well : 

I don't remember hearing grandfather speak of serving in the 
Indian War, but he was familiar with the Indian mode of warfare and 
took great pleasure in having me read to him hour after hour of those 
things. He and grandmother were married in those troublous times. 
Do not know where they were married or by whom. Our grandmother 
was a Miss Elizabeth Roleson. Came from Germany [more probably 
Holland. G. W. B.j when a child, with her parents. Do not know where 
they settled, but it was among American people. Grandma said they, 
the children, would hide out when they would see someone coming toward 
the house, as there would probably be questions asked and they could 
neither speak nor understand our language. 

When Grandpa and she were married, the country was sparsely 
settled. The Indians roamed the forest and were very troublesome. 
The whites lived in little settlements [Near stockades. G. W. B.] here 
and there. I do not know how far he went for her, but they had been 
married and were enroute for his home on horseback, following a bridle 
path. It was very cold weather. They traveled on and on, after night- 
fall, hoping to reach the settlement. They were suffering much from 
cold but on they went. After hours of solitary riding through deep 
lonely forests, they routed a bunch of hogs from their hiding. They were 
suffering so terribly with cold that grandpa suggested they tie their 

20 Mrs. Amyet Burton Harris. 
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horses and get into the hog bed until morning to keep from freezing. 
Grandma said: "No I never have slept in a hog bed. This shows we 
are nearing the settlement. Let's press on." So they did, and after a 
time came in sight of a house all aglow with light. They rode up and 
he called out — when in an instant all was dark again. Grandpa called 
and pleaded but there was no response. He said: "I know you well," 
calling the man by name. But they (the occupants of the house) were 
afraid of Indians as they would resort to such tricks to get into houses 
and slaughter the inmates. He continued to plead and tell them of 
circumstances, places and people which he and they were familiar with. 
At last the lamps were cautiously lighted and they were invited in and 
met with a warm welcome, and were hospitably entertained until morn- 
ing. 

A recent book by a genealogist who has devoted many years 
of research to the Roelofson-Rulison family, 21 states that the 
family originated in Germany, one branch migrating to Den- 
mark and another to Holland, thence to America. The Ger- 
man form of the name was RulofF, the Danish form Ruloffsen, 
changing gradually in America to Rulison. The Holland 
branch called itself Roelofson. Many variations in the name 
have appeared, due to errors in transcribing or to attempts to 
spell it phonetically. Elizabeth is a common name among the 
women of the family. Wherever a copy of the signature of a 
member of this family occurs in the Henderson county, Ken- 
tucky records, the Holland form of the name is used, indicat- 
ing clearly that Elizabeth's family was from Holland. 

Several members of the Roelofson family lived on Schoharie 
creek in Montgomery county, New York, a few miles only 
from Canajoharie, and very near where Jesse's cousins set- 
tled. 22 Jesse may have been acquainted with them during his 
residence there. Another member of the family, Lawrence 
Roelofson, Sr., moved from western Pennsylvania to Kentucky 
with his two sons, William and Lawrence, Jr., his seven daugh- 
ters, 23 and at least two sons-in-law, settling at or near Fort 

21 Henry Flagler Rulison, Genealogy of the Rulison — Rulifson — Ruliffson 
Families, 170. 

22 U. S. Census 1790 — New York; also Henry F. Rulison Rulison Genealogy, 
15, and History of the Kimball Family, 257. 

23 Genealogy Rulison, Rulifson, Ruliffson Families, page 171. 

NOTE — Mr. Rulison, in a personal letter to the writers before his book was 
issued, stated that he had done no research work in the Henderson county, Ken- 
tucky, records, but had received his information concerning the Kentucky Roelof- 
sons from two granddaughters of Lawrence Roelofson, Jr. His published ac- 
count, therefore, so far as it relates to Lawrence, Jr., and his father shows many 
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Vienna, on Green river. 24 The earliest record known to the 
writers relating to Lawrence Roelofson, Sr., is that in which 
his name and the name of his son-in-law, Norod Franceway, 
appear in the venire summoned September 17, 1781, for the 
first grand jury in Washington county, Pennsylvania. 25 The 
family had evidently made their home there on arriving from 
Holland. Lawrence Roelofson's name does not appear in the 
list of those who served on this grand jury, and we may be- 
lieve that after having been summoned, he was found in- 
eligible owing to the fact that he was then unable to speak or 
understand English. 

We do not know when Lawrence Roelofson, Sr., arrived at 
Fort Vienna, but he and his family were living there in 1790. 26 

of the inaccuracies and uncertainties of family tradition. For example, Christian 
Roelofson is named as the father of Lawrence, Jr., and he is assumed to be a 
brother of the Lawrence who lived on Schoharie creek, N. Y. Reliable records, 
however, show that the father's name was Lawrence and he therefore, could not 
have been a brother of the New York Lawrence. It is also stated that Law- 
rence, Jr., was born in Henderson county, Kentucky, in 1772 ; but the evidence 
at hand shows that none of the Roelofsons were in Henderson county until after 
1790. Even then they were among- the first white settlers at Red Banks. Eliza- 
beth Roelof son's information that the children were born in Europe (see Mrs. 
Harris' letter, p. 13) is probably more accurate than that of Mr. Rulison's in- 
formants. 

Mr. Rulison's book contains a gripping tale of the last journey of Ann Roe- 
lofson Scott, a daughter of Lawrence, Jr., which we quote: 

"April 1, 1852, John Tucker Scott with his family, consisting of his wife, Ann 
Roelofson and nine children, and several other families, started overland across 
the 'great plains' to go to Oregon, then a territory, with a caravan of ox teams. 
The journey consumed full six months. When in the Black Hills of Wyoming, 
then the territory of Nebraska, at a point in the trail about seventy miles north 
of the present city of Cheyenne, Ann Roelofson Scott died, June 20, 1852. She 
was sick but a few hours with what was known as 'plains cholera.' Around her 
lowly bed on the ground in a shelter tent where she died, were her husband and 
nine children, the youngest three years and six months old, the oldest nineteen 
years. Her last words were : 'All is well.' All was indeed well with her, but 
for her children, what a calamity ! A grave was made for her in the soft sand- 
stone by chiseling out a coffin- shaped vault. She was wrapped in cerements and 
buried by the side of the trail, in a wilderness far from civilization — without a 
coffin. The next morning the oxen were yoked up and the caravan again started 
westward, her husband and children with anguished hearts and fearsome glances 
backward to the new-made grave." 

Harvey Whitefield Scott, a son of Ann Roelofson Scott, became one of the 
prominent leaders of thought in Oregon. For more than forty years he was 
editor of the Portland Oregonian. His funeral ceremonies in 1910, conducted 
by Masonic fraternities, are referred to as the most notable ever held in Oregon. 

24 See note. 28. 

25 Boyd Crumrine History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 235-236. 

28 Isaac Knight states that he heard the shot that killed Mr. Downs. See note 
28. The year in which Thomas Downs was killed is given in the following from 
Collins, History of Kentucky, II, 597. McLean county. A party of trappers 
from the fort at Vienna, in 1790, while at the mouth of Green river, was attacked 
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The fort was built not later than 1788, probably in 1784 or 
1785, 27 on the site of the present town of Calhoun in McLean 
county. Existing evidence shows that some time prior to 
April 8, 1793, Lawrence, Sr., and his family moved from Fort 
Vienna to Red Banks, the name of the first settlement on the 
site of the present city of Henderson, arriving there when only 
one of the families living in the place boasted a house, the 
others dwelling in camps. 28 It is probable that he was living 
in this settlement when Jesse first reached it. 

by Indians, who killed McElmurray and wounded Wm. Faith, a lad of 17, who 
made his escape and returned to the fort. About the same time, the Indians 
killed Thos. Downs near the fort. 

2T Otto A. Rothert, History of Muhlenberg County, 30. 

23 From The Story of Isaac Knight, Indian Captive. 

The above ia the title of a 21-page pamphlet written by Rev. Hiram A. 
Hunter from data supplied by Isaac Knight. The pamphlet was published in 
1839 in Evansville, Ind., and reprinted in Overbrook, Kansas, in 1901. The 
greater part of the narrative was reproduced in Brant and Fuller History of 
Vanderburg County, Indiana. In 1814 Isaac Knight moved to Vanderburg 
county, Indiana, and occupied a farm a few miles east of Evansville where he 
passed the remainder of his life. Knight township in Vanderburg county, was 
named for him. A historical painting by the artist Wilson representing the cap- 
ture of Isaac Knight by the Indians hangs in the Memorial coliseum in Evans- 
ville. Much of our knowledge of the journeyings of the Roelofson family in Ken- 
tucky is derived from Mr. Hunter's pamphlet. 

"Isaac Knight, the subject of the following narrative, was born in what was 
then called Washington county, in Pennsylvania; his father was John Knight 
who married Ann Rolison, by whom he had seven sons, of whom Isaac was the 
eldest. When the subject of this narrative was a child, his father removed, by 
water, in company with his father-in-law, Mr. Lawrence Rolison, and Norod 
Franceway, who had married in the same family. These all settled at or near 
the place, known by the name of Vienna (now Calhoun) on Green river, about 
eighty miles above its mouth, where, with much difficulty, they lived some years, 
grinding their corn on hand mills or pounding it in a mortar ; and at one time 
such was the difficulty with which bread stuff was had, that Isaac's father 
bought some corn at the mouth of Green river, at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per bushel, and conveyed it to his family in a perogue or canoe. Indeed, 
the difficulties under which the first settlers of that part of Kentucky labored, 
were almost insupportable. 

For the security of the whites and their families, they were impelled to build 
and resort to forts in as large bodies as their thinly settled population would 
permit. Uniting their energies, they labored by turn in each man's field, one or 
more, as necessity required, standing as sentinel. 

Seldom would anything short of abundant sign of Indian hostilities drive 
them in the spring of the year, from their homely huts. It is, however, perfectly 
within the recollection of the author of this narrative, that, when a boy, he 
heard the report of a gun, which killed dead one of the finest men in the settle- 
ment, and one, too, who lived within a few steps of his father's door. Mr. Downs, 
who was thus shot by the Indians, left a wife and seven children to lament his 
untimely death. He was most cruelly used by the savage butchers, and left 
scalped on the ground. 

About this time the country about the Red Banks, on the Ohio river, now 
known as Henderson, in Henderson county, Kentucky, began to be spoken of as a 
most desirable section, and Isaac's father, with the rest of the connection, moved 
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The following extract from the journal of one B. Van 
Cleve, published in the American Pioneer, describes the social 
conditions at Red Banks as they may have appeared to Jesse 
when he arrived there: 

July 8, 1794. Came to Red Banks. This place is a refuge, not for 
the oppressed, but for all the horse thieves, rogues and outlaws that 
have been able to effect their escape from justice in the neighboring 
states. Neither law nor gospel has been able to reach here as yet. A 
commission of the peace had been sent by Kentucky to one Mason; and an 
effort had been made by the Southwest Territory (Tennessee) to intro- 
duce law, as it was unknown as yet to which it belonged; but the in- 
habitants drove the persons away and insisted upon doing without. I 
inquired how they managed to marry, aand was told that the parties 
agreed to take each other for husband and wife before their friends. 29 

This description is far from flattering, and it is evident 
that the writer's knowledge of Red Banks' society did not in- 
clude the whole population. The lawless element in such a 

to that place, where they found a few families residing. But one house was yet 
erected — the rest of the families lived in camps. In removing to this place, their 
property being conveyed by water, except the stock, Isaac, then a boy about 
nine or ten years of age, assisted in driving them. They at length arrived all in 
safety, at the Red Banks, where even greater difficulties were undergone by 
settlers, than had been endured by them at Vienna. Here, too, as at the former 
place, they cultivated the soil in safety, only by means of sentinels. But these 
only secured them from the attacks of red men. Greater fears were excited 
among the quiet settlers, by the inhuman conduct of some white men, Kuykendall, 
Ayers, Ashley, Howard, Cane, and the Masons, who seemed to delight more in 
bloodshed and murder than in anything else. With such men as these they were 
harrassed for some years, and no man's life was considered secure, who was so 
unfortunate as to incur their displeasure." 

Isaac Knight was captured by Indians across the river from Red Banks, 
April 8, 1793. In the summer of 1795 he escaped and returned to Kentucky. 
From Cincinnati he and a companion went down the Ohio in a boat. The nar- 
rative continues as follows: 

"After running some days, they landed at the mouth of Harden Creek. 
Here Isaac met a young married woman, with whom he had gone to school 
before he was taken by the Indians. They recognized each other, and she in- 
formed him that his father and friends had removed from the Red Banks to 
what was then, and is now called, Knight's Falls, on Green river. He was here 
advised to land at the Yellow Banks, which he did. Now we find the weary, 
anxious little prisoner within thirty miles of his father's dwelling. 

From this place he started alone and afoot along a path some twelve miles 
in length to the house of an old acquaintance, Mr. Martin Vernado, with whom 
he had been often forted at Vienna, when but a child. 

Next morning the kindness of Mr. Vernado and one of his sons impelled them 
to accompany Isaac, in a canoe, down Green River, to his father's house." 

29 Mr. Van Cleve gives Mason as the source of his information. This Mason 
was probably the leader of the bandits who made Diamond Island near Red 
Banks their principal haunt. They plundered boats and murdered passengers 
and crews. See Cuming, A Tour in Thwaites Early Western Travels , IV, 267-8. 
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community would naturally be much more conspicuous than 
the quieter residents, and it would be only natural for a tran- 
sient traveler to gain an unfavorable impression of the whole. 
It is gratifying, however, to remember that Jesse's advent in 
Red Banks at that time was not of his own volition. As is 
shown by his statements in his pension application, he was on 
his way to New Orleans after receiving his discharge from 
the army at Cincinnati, becoming stranded at Red Banks 
when the captain sold the boat on which he was traveling. 
He must have been intending to take a ship at New Orleans 
that would carry him back to his home in Connecticut, for 
in commenting on the matter in his pension declaration, he 
says, "And so I never got back to Connecticut, only on a visit." 
Had the captain not become frightened, Jesse would doubtless 
have continued on his way to New Orleans, and this sketch 
would never have been written. During the ten years or more 
that he lived in the vicinity of Red Banks law and order were 
established. A county government was organized, and there 
were added to the population men of high standing such as 
the naturalist, Audubon, and Gen. Samuel Hopkins and his 
associates in the Henderson land company. 

The Roelof son family, including the families of the married 
sons and daughters, must have formed a very appreciable 
part of the early population of Red Banks. It is not known 
just how long they remained there. We do know that on 
April 8, 1793, while the family were living at Red Banks, 
Lawrence's grandson, Isaac Knight, was captured by the In- 
dians and carried far north of the Ohio. After two and one- 
half years of captivity, he escaped and returned to Kentucky 
in the fall of 1795, to find that his people had left Red Banks 
and were then living at a station on Green river. This station 
was known as Knight's Falls, and was probably established 
by his father, John Knight. It was in the northeastern part 
of the present county of Henderson, at or near Spottsville, 
where Lock and Dam No. 1 on Green river were afterward 
constructed. 30 

We have no direct proof that Jesse Kimball moved to 
Knight's Falls with the Roelofsons, although their change of 

30 In returning to his parents, Isaac Knight traveled twelve miles by land, 
going from Yellow Banks, now Owensboro, to the big bend in Green River and 
eighteen miles down the river in a canoe to Knight's Falls. 
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residence occurred at about the time that he allied himself 
with them through his marriage to Elizabeth. There is valid 
ground, however, for inferring that he did so, and that he re- 
mained with them for a brief time. 

His visit to Connecticut, of which he speaks in his pension 
declaration, must also have been made at about this time, and 
his wife, Elizabeth, and the eldest child, Polly, may have ac- 
companied him. There is a vague family tradition to the effect 
that Sarah, the second daughter, whose birth occurred March 
5, 1796, was born in Connecticut. 31 The time would have been 
propitious for such a trip, since the breaking of the power of 
the Indians, through Wayne's victory in August, 1794, had 
left the country comparatively quiet, and a woman could have 
traveled in comparative safety. Such was very far from the 
case when Jesse first arrived at Red Banks. His determina- 
tion then to return to Connecticut by way of New Orleans 
was doubtless due to the fact that the Indians were making 
travel up the Ohio extremely hazardous. The trip to Con- 
necticut must have been made soon after Wayne's victory, and 
before the details of the campaign had become generally 
known. This would explain the eagerness for information 
that he says in his pension application was displayed all along 
the line of his journey. He must have been one of the first to 
carry the news. 

It must have been shortly after his return from this visit 
that Jesse made improvements on a tract of land in what 
later became Hopkins county, Kentucky. Our knowledge of 
his interest in this tract is derived from powers of attorney 
that he and Lawrence Roelofson, Jr., executed in 1812 al- 
lowing the sale of their preemption claims. 32 The rights of 
each of these men had been acquired from the commissioners 
of Logan county under authority of a law of Kentucky en- 
acted in 1795, making provision for the sale of unoccupied 
lands between the Green and Cumberland rivers. 33 So long as 
Kentucky remained a part of Virginia, these lands had been 

31 Family tradition supplied March 12, 1917, from Palmeto, Florida, by Enoch 
Jones, only surviving son of Jesse Kimball's daughter, Sarah and by Major 
George W. Kimball, her grandson. 

32 Records County Court Clerk, Henderson, Kentucky. Deed Book C, pages 
36-37. 

33 Humphrey Marshall, History of Kentucky, II, 177-178. 
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reserved for holders of Virginia military warrants. The claims 
of Jesse and Lawrence, Jr., must have been allowed between 
1795 and March 1, 1797, the latter being the date when, by 
the organization of Christian county, the territory in which 
the lands were located ceased to be a part of Logan county. 

The improvements on which these claims were based could 
hardly have been made before Wayne's victory had relieved 
the settlers in that Indian menaced region from the necessity 
of living in or near stockades. Jesse and his companion doubt- 
less erected cabins and grew crops on the new tract, at some 
distance from the relatives at Knight's Falls. 

Jesse must have been living near his wife's people at 
Knight's Falls in 1799. In August of that year, the county 
court at Henderson convened for its second meeting after 
organization, and took up the matter of establishing public 
highways. 34 An order was issued providing for a road from 
Henderson to Green River, and Lawrence Roelofson's two 
sons, his three sons-in-law, one of whom was Jesse Kimball, 
his grandson and certain neighbors were ordered to assist in 
the construction of the portion of the road between Lick 
creek and Green river. They would naturally have been asked 
to build the part of the road that was in the locality where 
they lived. E. L. Starling says, concerning this work : 

There were but two surveyors and twenty-eight whites and four or 
five colored tithables to do the work required over the whole line of 
twenty miles, a work which included clearing, grubbing, leveling, filling 
and ditching thirty feet wide. From the list of men appointed to do this 
work, the reader may form an idea of the population of the country at 
this time, remembering, of course, that many of those named lived fully 
five, and some eight, miles from the line of the road. 

Jesse Kimball and the Roelofsons probably continued liv- 
ing at Knights' Falls through the year 1800, since it was in 
July, 1800, that he and Lawrence Roelofson, Jr., witnessed the 
signature of Adam Lawrence, Sr., to his will. The two sons 
of Adam Lawrence were instructed in the above mentioned 
road order to work upon the same section of road to which 
Jesse and the Roelofsons had been assigned. All were evi- 

84 E. L. Starling, History of Henderson County, 55. 
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dently neighbors. The Lawrence farm was about three miles 
below Spottsville, on Green river. 35 

In 1801, the sons and sons-in-law of Lawrence, Sr., ac- 
quired lands near Highland creek, southwest of Red Banks, 
and moved there, forming what was then called Roelofson's. 
Settlement. When, in 1843, a post office was established there, 
the place took the name Smith Mills. The name was given in 
honor of Col. Robert Smith, whose father, Thomas Smith, had 
come to Red Banks with his family from western Pennsyl- 
vania in 1796. Thomas Smith may have been a brother-in- 
law of Lawrence Roelofson, Sr., who had married a Sarah 
Smith. 36 The Smiths found the low lands about Red Banks 
unhealthy, and removed to the higher land at Roelofson's set- 
tlement. Colonel Robert was also a brother-in-law of Jesse, 
having wedded one of Lawrence Roelofson's daughters, in 
1803. 37 Colonel Robert erected a horse mill at Roelofson's 
settlement at an early day, and it is probable that Jesse helped 
build and operate it, since he was a skillful millwright, and is 
known to have engaged in milling in Kentucky. There is 
nothing to indicate that he ever owned a mill there himself. 

A paragraph descriptive of Smith Mills, taken from E. L. 
Starling History of Henderson County, pictures conditions as 
Jesse must have found them when he went with the Roelof- 
sons from Knight's Falls to the new settlement near Highland 
creek. 

It is a village located at the junction of the Henderson and Mor- 
ganfield and the Henderson and Mt. Vernon roads. It is situated upon 
high rolling land, and is one of the prettiest natural locations to be 
found anywhere. The section of country comprising this voting pre- 
cinct was originally as wild as the early pioneer could wish; and not 
very many years anterior to its settlement, it was inhabited by bear, 
wild cats, wolves, panthers, and endless numbers of deer and wild 
turkeys. Bear were known in this part of the country as late as 1835. 
In early times this precinct was known as Rowlanson's Settlement, 
taking its name from that of William Rowlanson and several brothers, 
who were probably the first settlers. 

The little community, from a moral standpoint at least, 
must have been a superior one. The Roelofsons were un- 

35 Records County Court Clerk, Henderson, Ky. Will Book A, pages 5-6-7. 
Deed Book "A", page 106. 

36 Genealogy of the Rulison J Rulifson, Ruliffson Families, 171. 

37 Starling, History of Henderson County, Kentucky, 672. 
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doubtedly people of piety. We read in histories of religious 
development in Kentucky, that Lawrence Rollison was one of 
the young men licensed in 1802 by the Transylvania presbytery 
to "exhort and catechize." 38 It was the revoking of this li- 
cense of Lawrence Roelofson and others by the commission of 
synod of Kentucky in 1805, that led to the formation of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church. 39 The Great Revival that 
began its sweep over Kentucky in 1800, won numerous con- 
verts in the western part of the state. There were not enough 
regularly trained preachers to meet the needs of the growing 
congregations, hence the appointment of untrained and prob- 
ably scantily educated men such as Lawrence Roelofson, Jr., 
and his associates. Reverend James McGready, the leader of 
the revival, spent his last days in Henderson county, minister- 
ing to several congregations, one of which was at Roelofson's 
settlement. 40 

In spite of the stirring scenes amid which much of Jesse's 
early life had been spent, he had always remained a farmer at 
heart. He was never in a locality for any length of time with- 
out acquiring a piece of land. The real estate records of 
Henderson county show that on January 1, 1801, he received a 
deed for 150 acres of land in that county, paying the sum of 
$200 therefor. The land was located at the present Smith 
Mills. Lawrence Roelofson obtained title to a portion of the 
same tract of land on the same day. His name appears as one 
of the witnesses to the signature of the deed to Jesse's land. 
We have already mentioned the fact that Jesse and Lawrence, 
Jr., each acquired preemption rights to 200 acres of land in 
Hopkins county. 

In 1807 Jesse sold his farm in Henderson county, together 
with some live stock. The deed for the land was dated Janu- 
ary 6, 1808. He fell into a dispute with Elias Turner, the 
purchaser of the land; and the records of the suits to which 
the dispute led still exist in Henderson county. 41 From them 
may be gathered much concerning the life of the time. The 

35 James Smith, History of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 593. 

39 Rev. Robert Davidson, The History of the Presbyterian Church in Ken- 
tucky, 239. 

J. H. Spencer, History of Kentucky Baptist I. 3 527. 

40 Smith, History of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 672. 

41 Records Circuit Court Clerk, Henderson, Kentucky. Case No. 1216, Jess© 
Kimball vs. Elias Turner. Case No. 1238, Elias Turner vs. Jesse Kimball. 
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suits involved sundry wild hogs bearing Jesse's "mark/' 
Turner asserted that the hogs he had bargained for with the 
land in 1807 had been sold again to one Abner Lee, and that 
he had been refused permission to hunt them. He asked dam- 
ages. Abner Lee testified that he had bought only tame hogs, 
from Kimball, and that Turner had said to him : 

He would be glad if Kimball would hurry and get all his hogs away, 
for, says he, Kimball has given me the privilege, after he gets all the 
hogs away that can be collected of his, to take any of the wild hogs of his 
that I can find, and I wish to turn out to hunting as I am informed that' 
Kimball has a large stock of hogs which had run away several years 
before. 

The arbitrators, appointed under authority of a Kentucky 
law enacted in 1795, 42 awarded thirty dollars damages to 
Turner on November 15, 1810, for "detention of his claims," 
but decided that "Kimball is not to be liable for anything that 
happened to said wild hogs heretofore." 

Removal to the Indiana Frontier 

The following extract from Tartt History of Gibson 
County, doubtless based on interviews with pioneers and their 
descendants, relates to Jesse Kimball's residence in Kentucky, 
and to his removal to Indiana : 

Jesse Kimball, born in Connecticut, March 23, 1760, served in 
the Revolutionary War, and about 1795, came down the Ohio River to 
Red Banks, now Henderson, Kentucky, where he settled and soon after- 
ward built a horse mill. He lived here and engaged in milling, farming 
and trading with the Indians for several years. He had some difficulty 
with the "Redskins," and one time, while he was out in a maple grove 
making sugar, they came and burned his cabin and carried off every- 
thing of value that suited their fancy. Becoming dissatisfied with his 
location, he crossed the river and came north into Indiana Territory 
and made a settlement in the southeast quarter of section 34, township 
3 south, range 12 west. The date of his arrival is about the same as 
that of Thomas Montgomery, in 1805. The spot which he selected for 
his home was upon the site of an old Indian village, and his cabin stood 
near a large perennial spring of pure cold water. About 1810, he built 
and operated a water mill on Black River, a few hundred yards east of 
his cabin. He subsequently constructed a horse mill which was in oper- 
ation as late as 1840. He planted an apple orchard on his place which 

42 Humphrey Marshall, History of Kentucky, II, 175. 
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was in bearing as early as 1812 or 1814. * * * He was very fleet 
of foot, and frequently had foot races with the Indians. On one occasion, 
in a trial of speed, he beat a chief running, which so disgusted the 
Indian that he declared that he would not run again. 

A resident of southern Indiana who is familiar with many 
details of Jesse's life, adds an interesting sequel to the above 
mentioned race with the Indian chief. 44 He says that Jesse 
had no sooner won the race than he realized that his victory 
would probably cause him trouble in the future, since the 
Indians had grown sullen and discontented and were murmur- 
ing among themselves. With great sagacity and diplomacy, 
he therefore announced that the race had been won unsatis- 
factorily, and proposed that the chief run with him again. 
When nearing the goal in the second race, Jesse purposely 
stumbled and fell. The Indian was acclaimed the victor, good 
humor returned to his followers, and a situation that might 
have led to serious consequences was averted. 

Considerable uncertainty exists as to the date when Jesse 
established his residence in Indiana. We have just seen that 
the Tartt history represents him as moving there about 1805. 
The same history, in another place, gives 1804 or 1805 as the 
date. It will be recalled that Jesse himself names ten years 
as the length of his residence in Kentucky. This, if taken lit- 
erally, would bring us to 1804. 

Among the executive orders of William Henry Harrison, 
Governor of Indiana Territory, we find one issued to Captain 
William Hargrove, Commander of Rangers, directing him to 
attend a meeting which would be held at Mr. Kimbles, who 
lives on the site of the old Delaware town, eighteen or twenty 
miles southwest of Mr. Severns. The meeting was for the pur- 
pose of arranging for the protection of settlers going to the 
salt works west of the Wabash river. 45 This order, dated 
September 12, 1807, contains the earliest official mention ot 
Jesse's residence in southern Indiana, of which we have any 
knowledge. 

A great-great-grand daughter 46 of Jesse living on the old 
Kimball farm states that he moved his family there March 

44 Told the writer by Rev. D. B. Montgomery, Owensville, Ind., author of a 
Genealogy of the Montgomery Family. G. W. B. 

45 W. M. Cockrum, Pioneer History of Indiana. 216. 

46 Mrs. Graoe Rogers 
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11, 1808, and planted his corn in June. This statement finds 
some support in the testimony of Abner Lee, a witness in the 
suit brought by Elias Turner, 

that in the fall of the year 1808, Kimball employed this deponent to 
collect all of the said KimbalPs hogs that he possibly could collect, and 
that when collected to drive the said hogs to the said Kimball's present 
residence in Knox county, Territory of Indiana. 

The apparent conflict in the dates given for Jesse's re- 
moval from Kentucky to Indiana, ranging as they do from 
1804 to 1808, may be due to the differing view points of the 
persons whose statements are under consideration. His re- 
moval to the home on Black river had evidently been planned 
long and carefully. It is clear that he had explored the region 
north of the Ohio very thoroughly, and that his attention had 
been attracted to the site on Black river long before he moved 
his family there, probably even before 1804, the year when 
southern Indiana was opened to settlers. An old hunter told 
him of the location, 47 an exceptionally desirable one owing 
to the fact that on it was an ever-flowing spring of pure 
cold water. The Delaware Indians had made it the site of one 
of their towns, doubtless on account of the spring, and many 
interesting Indian relics have been collected in that vicinity. 
It is practically certain that it was from the Indian village on 
this site that Mrs. Talbot and her little son were rescued by 
discharged U. S. soldiers from Vincennes, in the year 1793. 48 

Jesse probably erected a temporary dwelling on the newly 
selected land before he transferred his family there; and this 
habitation was presumably the place referred to by Governor 
Harrison as "Mr. Kimbles." 

Jesse did not sever his connection with Henderson county 
completely, even after he transferred his family to Indiana, 
but passed back and forth at frequent intervals. Elias Turner, 
in an affidavit made in Henderson, January 1, 1810, states that 
"the defendant Kimball is itinerant here only, and he believes 
will shortly depart this commonwealth." Jesse was there as 
late as 1812, when he executed the power of attorney for dis- 
posing of the Hopkins county claim. 

4T Told by Rev. D. B. Montgomery. 

48 Cockrum, Pioneer History of Indiana, chapter V. 
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An oft-quoted tradition to the effect that Jesse moved 
from Henderson county, because of trouble with the Indians 
lacks credibility, since in crossing into Indiana, he was cer- 
tainly going into a region far more seriously menaced by 
Indians than western Kentucky was at that time. It is true 
that the Indians burned his house in Henderson county. They 
came while the family was away from home, and the fire 
was proved to have been their work when, shortly after the 
destruction of his home, Jesse saw an Indian wearing a shawl 
that had been one of the prized possessions of his wife. 49 It 
had been taken in the general looting of the house that pre- 
ceded its destruction. It is said that he had incurred the 
enmity of certain Indians by refusing to give them whiskey 
on some occasion when they demanded it. The burning of 
his home may have been because of this refusal. The millers of 
those days were accustomed to operate stills in connection 
with their grist mills, 50 as in that way any surplus grain 
could be converted into a product that could be conveyed a 
great distance with comparative ease. The nearest market for 
their produce was New Orleans, and the product of the stills 
was less bulky to transport and less liable to damage from 
weather than the grain itself. The Indians undoubtedly knew 
that he made "fire water/' and his unwillingness or inability 
to furnish it upon demand would very naturally have aroused 
their resentment. It is probable, however, that his removal 
from Kentucky to Indiana was due to the appeal to him of 
the latter place as a farming region, and not to his fear of the 
Indians in Kentucky. 

An additional extract from Tartt, History of Gibson 
County shows some of the conditions under which Jesse and 
his associates lived : 

These pioneer settlers experienced a great many hardships in lo- 
cating in a wilderness, far distant from civilization, surrounded by wild 
beasts and the fiercer red men, and it was only the bravest and most 

49 Sketch of Jesse Kimball written by his grandson, Elisha Jones. 

M John C. Leffel, History of Posey County, Indiana. 

Robinson's Township — Charles Kimball obtained permission from the County 
Commissioner* to build a mill at the bridge where the Evansville and New Har- 
mony road crosses Big Creek * * * These mills had a capacity of from 15 
to 25 bushels a day. The miller was compelled to carry on some other kind of 
business in connection with his mill to support his family. In many cases dis- 
tilleries were run in connection with them. 
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stalwart men that undertook the task. They lived mostly on the wild 
meats of the forest, cultivating at first only small patches of Indian 
corn, which was tended with rifle in hand. Old Red Banks or Hender- 
son, Kentucky, was the nearest point at which they could get the corn 
ground, and then with a horse-mill, waiting sometimes two or three 
days for their turn at the mill. A trip was usually made about once a 
year to the Saline wells in Southern Illinois, a distance of about seventy 
miles, for a supply of salt, for which they paid $2.50 per bushel, and 
carried it home on horseback. There was always a fear of the savages, 
and the pioneer was always prepared for an attack. They were, how- 
ever, very fortunate in not being disturbed. 

Colonel Cockrum, in his Pioneer History of Indiana, gives 
the following details of Jesse's early life in Indiana : 

In 1810, Jesse Kimball built a flutter- wheel water mill on Black 
River about six miles south of Owensville, Indiana, and ground corn 
for himself and few neighbors for several years. Mr. Kimball came to 
that neighborhood in 1804 from the Red Banks, now Henderson, Ken- 
tucky, and took the burrs with him from Henderson with a horse in 
the shafts and a pole through the stones for an axle. 

A cane made from a mud sill of the above-mentioned mill, 
now in the possession of one of Jesse's descendants in south- 
ern Indiana, shows that the sill was black walnut. That 
valuable wood was common in Indiana in pioneer days. 

In moving his family from Henderson county to the new 
home north of the Ohio, Jesse was fortunate in not being 
obliged to hew his way through pathless forest. An old 
Indian trail led from Red Banks to Vincennes, passing with- 
in a few miles of Jesse's home. It was known as the Red 
Banks trail, and could be traversed by vehicles. It was pa- 
trolled for some time in order to protect the immigrants from 
the Indians. 51 Without doubt it was over this trail that Jesse 
traveled in his unique vehicle with mill-stones for wheels and 
a pole through them for an axle. 

Later Life in Indiana 

The statement in Jesse's pension application, made in 1847, 
that he had then lived in Gibson county about thirty-eight 
years, is clearly one of the approximations characteristic of 

51 George B. Wilson, Early Indiana Trails and Surveys, 392-295; Indiana 
Hstorical Society Publications, Vol. 6, No. 3. 
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his later years. At the time of making the application, we 
know that he had made his home in Gibson county certainly 
forty years and probably longer. 

During these forty years he must have gained a reputation 
for good judgment and common sense, since the Tartt history 
records that in 1813 he was appointed one of the three ap- 
praisers for the first estate probated in the Gibson county 
court. He must also have enjoyed the good will and esteem 
of his neighbors as well, for while he occupied his Black river 
farm as early as 1807, he obtained no patent to the land until 
1818. That he could retain possession of a farm for eleven 
years by merely living on it, in the days when claim-jumping 
and murderous fights over land were not uncommon, is an 
indication of the regard in which he was held in the commun- 
ity. A local historian who knew him said : 

He would have been a bold man indeed who would have dared to 
interfere with the land ownership of one so respected and beloved as 
Jesse Kimball was.52 

The records of Posey county show that in May, 1819, he 
was appointed guardian of his grandsons, John and Charles J. 
Kimball, sons of Jesse W. and Sarah Kimball, their father 
having died. 53 Charles J. reached the age of sixteen in the 
year 1831. In 1832 the court granted him the right to choose 
his own guardian and he chose Jesse. Jesse probably con- 
tinued in this relation until Charles was twenty-one years of 
age. 

John L. Grimes, an attorney-at-law in Evansville, Indiana, 
who submitted Jesse's pension application to Washington in 
1847, stated in his letter to the war department that when 
he asked Jesse to whom he could refer for information con- 
cerning his honesty and veracity, the answer came promptly 
and proudly, "Anyone within fifty miles, who knows me." 
Accompanying his pension application were affidavits from 
three of his old friends and neighbors who were glad to testify 
to his character. These men were the Reverend Joseph Was- 
son, John Sharp and William Sharp, Sr. They stated that they 
had been acquainted with him from twenty to forty years. 

52 Told by Rev. D. B. Montgomery. 
58 See note 5. 
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In his old age, Jesse was frequently furnished a carriage 
or hack in which to ride in Fourth of July processions or on 
other patriotic occasions, owing to his being a Revolutionary 
war veteran. 54 Persons now living remember seeing Jesse 
and other aged veterans riding in a carriage which, as a 
mark of special honor, was drawn by men instead of horses. 

The later years of his life seem to have been quiet and un- 
eventful, spent on his farm and in his mill, and offering a de- 
cided contrast to his earlier life. He had done his part, slight 
though it was, in freeing his country from the domination of 
the British ; he had helped to subdue the fierce Indian tribes ; 
and his sturdy manhood must have contributed appreciably to 
the betterment of each of the pioneer communities in which 
he found himself. That he possessed ability, energy, initiative 
and foresight is clear when we remember that in addition to 
setting up one of the earliest mills in Gibson county, he is 
said to have built the first frame house and burned the first 
brick kiln. 55 The following quotation from a letter written by 
his granddaughter, Mrs. Harris, attests his mechanical ingen- 
uity: 

I remember a man calling him a Yankee. Grandpa had been re- 
pairing his carriage. He made the springs so there was a rocking mo- 
tion instead of the ordinary springing motion. The man laughingly said, 
"My! these Yankees are a contriving race." 

As age with increasing feebleness and blindness came upon 
him, we can imagine the comfort that he derived from the 
devotion of the sons and daughters who married and made 
their homes near the old home place. His faithful wife, Eliza- 
beth, died in 1843 ; and after her death, his daughters, Sarah 
Kimball Jones and Cynthia Kimball Knowles, were especially 

64 From letter by Major George W. Kimball, Mt. Vernon, Indiana, March 10, 
1920. 

* * * It was in 1856 on the 4th of July when I witnessed at a public 
gathering (a Celebration) in one of the villages, either in or near Cynthiana, 
Posey Co., Indiana, seated in an open vehicle, two Revolutionary soldiers. One 
was Jesse Kimball, leaning upon a staff ; the other Revolutionary soldier was 
said to be a man by the name of Wiley of whom I know nothing, but the inci- 
dent, which includes quite a number of men in the scene, drawing these old sol- 
diers with a rope attached to the vehicle amid a good deal of patriotic pride 
and enthusiasm. 

From letter by John M. Grimes, attorney, Evansville, Indiana, August 2, 1847. 
Also see note 19. 

K See note 49. 
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devoted to him. He died November 18, 1857, aged about 
ninety-seven years, and was buried beside his wife in the 
family graveyard on the farm. The grave of each is marked 
by a sandstone slab bearing some simple carving the work of 
a member of the family. 56 

The old "burying ground" cannot but make a strong appeal 
to Jessed descendants. In it lie generation after generation 
of Kimballs. Jesse's father and mother rest there, together 
with his sisters, Margaret, Amy and Thankful, and his 
nephew and son-in-law, Jesse W., although none of these graves 
can be located. 57 The old farm also awakens a deep senti- 
mental interest. It is still in the possession of one of his 
descendants. Seven generations of Kimballs have quenched 
their thirst at the old spring. 

Before his death, Jesse transferred the farm to his son, 
Isaac. The transfer was made in three different transactions, 
each involving one-third of the land, in 1849, 1851 and 1852 
respectively. Jesse was then past ninety years of age. Blind- 
ness had even then come upon him, and the last two of the 
deeds were signed by a mark as he could no longer see to affix 
his signature. The distribution of the small amount of per- 
sonal property remaining after his death was made by the 
court February 8, 1859. 58 

The influences that led Jesse's father and mother to leave 
their old New England home and follow their son to the 
new location in the west were typical of the pioneer period. 
The move, both of the parents and of the brother, Isaac, and 
his sons, must have been a result of the visit Jesse made to 

99 Inscriptions in Kimball family burying ground near the old home on Black 
river, Gibson county, Indiana. 

Sacred to the memory of Jesse Kimball who departed this life November 13th, 
1857, aged 97 years, 8 months. 

Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth Kimball, consort of Jesse Kimball, Senr., 
who departed this life december 4th 1843 aged 70 years. She was a believer in 
the Christian religion, and died in the tryumph of faith. 

An old foot stone leaning against a fence and inscribed J. W. K. probably 
once marked the grave of Jesse W. Kimball. G. W. B. 

57 Extract from Sarah J. Carter's letter : 

Sarah J. Carter, of Cynthiana, Posey Co., Indiana, daughter of Jesse Kim- 
ball's youngest daughter, Mahala, writes Aug. 4, 1920: "Yes, I have heard one 
of the ancestors spoken of as old Aunt Thankful ; also an old maid sister named 
Peggy lived and died at Jesse's home and was buried in the family cemetery. I 
remember hearing the older ones of the family speak of Aunt Thankful." 

58 Probate Order Book No. 2, Page 19, Princeton, Gibson county, Ind. 
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Connecticut after establishing himself in Kentucky. He makes 
a mere incidental reference to this visit in his pension paper, 
and we know nothing more about it, but it must have been one 
of the most far-reaching events of his life. We can imagine 
the stories that he told before the hearths of the settlers along 
the way from Kentucky to Connecticut. With the personal 
knowledge of recent Indian movements that he then possessed, 
and fresh from that earthly paradise, Kentucky, as he was, 
what wonder that he was entertained throughout his journey 
with no thought of pay. Visitors from the Ohio country were 
rare indeed in New England then, and to the New Englanders 
who were wresting their meagre livelihood from its stony bar- 
ren soil, the tales that Jesse told of the lavish gifts nature had 
poured upon the region along "La belle riviere," as the French 
called the Ohio, must have been alluring indeed. No one can 
know how many families eventually made their way westward 
through the interest aroused by this one man. It was just 
such influences that drew settlers from one region to another 
in those days. 

In appearance, Jesse was short, stocky, fair-skinned, and 
possibly red-haired as his father is said to have been. In ac- 
cordance with the custom of the time, he wore his locks long, 
tying them on week days with a leather thong, and on Sun- 
days with a black ribbon. He was a Whig and a staunch 
Methodist. He possessed a genial disposition, a keen sense 
of humor, and a decided gift for whimsical narrative. He was 
a true and a helpful friend to those who, like himself, were 
striving to gain a foothold in the wilderness. Stories are still 
current in southern Indiana illustrating this rare trait in his 
character. 59 

69 From letter of David B. Montgomery, Owensville, August 24, 1921: 
"By 1808, the Samuel Barr family, formerly from Ireland, emigrated from 
North Carolina through Tennessee and Kentucky, and crossed the Ohio at Red 
Banks their destination being the Black River country. They were delayed on 
account of heavy rains on the Bluffs of Big Creek about one mile southeast of 
Cynthiana. The Flatts on this side of the creek were covered with water deep 
enough to swim a horse. When Jesse Kimball learned that the Barrs were held 
up by the high water he started to meet them and invite them to become his 
neighbors. He rode his horse as far as he could in the water without swimming. 
Then he climbed upon a high stump and called to the Barrs telling them that as 
soon as the water was low enough he would be there with a team to help them 
across the flat, saying, 'I have a fine quarter section selected for you.' He ful- 
filled his promise and he and the Barrs remained close friends as long as they 
lived." 
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He was not of the hunter-trapper-explorer type of pioneer 
to which Daniel Boone belonged — one of those roving spirits 
attracted irresistibly by the wilderness with its freedom and 
its adventure. He belonged to a class of different mold, the 
class that made the great untamed west an abode of home- 
builders. Fate seemed to mark him as fitted for this special 
task. More than once he was spared experiences that might 
have ended his career. He was discharged from the garrison 
at New London but a short time before the Arnold raid, when 
nearly everyone at Fort Griswold was massacred ; he missed 
accompanying the disastrous St. Clair campaign by only a 
few days; he received his discharge from the Indian war 
only a short time before the decisive battle of Fallen Timbers. 
Furthermore, by the fact that a river captain became afraid 
to go any farther, he missed returning to New England after 
his term of military service in the west had expired, remain- 
ing to aid in establishing the empire beyond the mountains. 

The years that Jesse devoted to military service brought 
him no reward in the form of pension or of land bounty. The 
failure to obtain a pension caused him no concern, however, as 
he had ample means to sustain him. He doubtless made the 
application at the solicitation of a lawyer. His claim was 
rejected because his three months of Revolutionary service did 
not satisfy the requirement of the law of that day which de- 
manded at least six months. The three years he spent in the 
Indian wars did not entitle him to a pension. The statement 
made in the letters of his nephew, Isaac, to the effect that 
he had bounty land in Kentucky is an error. The property he 
owned, both in New York and in Kentucky, was bought from 
private owners. His preemption right in Kentucky was paid 
for at a price fixed by the state. His farm in Indiana was 
purchased in 1818, at the United States government price, as 
is shown by his old land patent which is still treasured by one 
of his descendants. 60 Neither his grave nor that of his father 
has ever been marked officially, although certain patriotic or- 
ganizations make a point of placing memorial tablets on the 
final resting places of Revolutionary soldiers. Jesse has simply 
been one of the pioneer heroes who have failed of due recog- 

«°The old land grant is in the possession of Miss Myrtle Knowles of Peters- 
burg, Ind. 
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nition, and who will obtain it only when their descendants 
gather the scattered bits of their life history together and 
make them known. 

This sketch would be incomplete without the record of 
Jesse Kimball's children. The information is taken from his 
family Bible and from the public records of Knox, Posey and 
Gibson counties in Indiana. It is as follows : 

Mary (Polly), born October 25, 1794; married March .5, 1822, to 
James Gates. 

Sarah (Sally), born March 5, 1796; married November 25, 1811, to 
Jesse W. Kimball; married October 7, 1819 to Hullum Jones. 

Elisha, born March 6, 1798; married June 21, 1821, to Mary (Polly) 
Boyle. 

Amy, born February 3, 1799; died young. 

Marget, born February 7, 1800; died young. 

Esther, born October 15, 1802; married March 18, 1819, to Samuel 
Miller. 

Isaac, born April 19, 1804; married November 10, 1825, to Phyllis 
Low. 

Enoch, born May 15, 1806; married September 18, 1828, to Sarah 
(Sally) Boyle. 

Cynthia, born April 1, 1809; married October 20, 1825, to Ephraim 
Knowles. 

Mahalah, born March 3, 1812; married February 22, 1832, to 
William L. Burton; married in 1847 to Andrew Baird. 



